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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 


eS 


THE VU. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL.’ 


—_ 


‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 


assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to' 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Itsreciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION; PROPAGATION 
AND PERPETUATION OF SLAVERY THE VI- 
4tAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NA- 





TIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—Joun Quincy Apams. 
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From the Washington Union. 
THs NORTHERN DEMOCRACY. 


~» slavery has been nade a subject of party 
snd since abolitionism has entered as an 
coment in Northern politics, the Democ- 

» she North bas been subjected to as severe a 

oY 7 sty ever # ithstood. Fanaticism and 
‘ mbined in the attempt to root out 
a the North, and to hunt down and de- 
were faithful to the compromises of the 
Southern Whigs, blinded by party 
_and reckless of ultimate consequences, ap- 
sai cheered on the fierce crusade against 
_ in the North, who breasted the storm of 

, and sbolitionism, and by their courage 
sopstancy preserved a party organization, whose 
ments. stretching across the line of 
sion, bind together the two sections of 
very. and maintain the Union of the States. 
Northern Democracy. given way to the 

. prosenre which was brought to bear oy 

! oeend nations and jocal interests whieh 
snd abolitionism brought into the field, 
oneratie party, notwithstanding the nationality 
wed, would bave been confined to a section, 

red unable to upheld the Constitution or 

she destrostion of the reserved rights of the 
« The highest honor is, therefore, due to the 
lemocrsey, Which has stood firm, as well 
ortant results which it has aided to ac- 

for the high patriotism which inspired its 

od enabled it to withstand the powerful 
swhich were made upon it, ft was but right 
rihet its ranks should furnish the Demo- 
jyte for the Presidency; and the selec- 


iV 
* 


f Panklin Pierce vindicates the reputation 
Vrwnia bas al eays enjoyed for clear sagaci- 
atriolic purposes. 
ewocnacy AND Stavgery.—We find in the Sa- 
Georgian a etter from Hon, Joseph W. 


heron, M.C., in which the support of Pierce and 

Koy is urged upon the people of Georgia on such 

ois as these: ‘As did Mr. Jefferson always, 

st we, of the present dav, Jook to the Northern 

yas tothe party, if not of our ‘natural 

f our friends, With the exception of 

few honorable, and by me, honored gentlemen, 

Whigs of the North are fixedly, and irrecovera- 

tile to our institution of Southern slavery.— 

s torrent of fanatical encroachment which 

eee isl, at no very remote day, be poured 

the arm of the thousands of pure men of 

the Northern Democracy, after our own courageous 

t ce, for whuch we should stand ever prepar- 
s, under God, our chief defence.’ 


From the Carolina Spartan. 


INSUBORDINATION OF NEGROES. 


We pereeive by the Virginia papers, that, within 
the last three months, a grea’er degree of insolence 


a 


tsistance has been manifested by the negroes 

y portion of the State, to the authority of 
‘owners, than ever known before. The negroes 

“ieir masters and overseers, when anything 
rong with them; and inthe settlement of the 
‘r, such is the laxity of punishment generally, 
“tthe negroes are often the victors. The Frede- 
nek Va.) Herald says it knows of several instances 
' the kind referred to. Some negroes will not be 
‘sed by thelr owners, and go so far as to resist 






*Y ponishinent from that quarter. ‘The servants in 
teach their children that the relative 

10f Master and slave does not of right exist, 

im That henceforth the word Mister is to be used 
oe Master; and instead of addressing them 
“terms heretofore known as father and mother 

= ws . viacks, require their children to call them 


‘ape ge This is no great thing in itself; bat it 
| 2 OF the times, and shows conclusively, that 


tg of progress, the negroes are making pro- 
Pele The same paper says that it is now a 
VeBaladie no 

" “*’ Pint as to which color shall use the side- 


ind wi r 
en ” see give way. We also learn from our 
vls’ss Cat in the border States, there is very 


__. '¥ & stampede among the negroes—lJarge 
mien Going of pone ns g g 


meee ot “ name of common sense, a common 
Swthory Siar. On fate, how can the people of the 
DoWing imesh Clind as not to see that this 

cone... te ination of the slaves is one of the 
Th nae the existing Union of elaveholding 


om errr. States 2? A Union of those 
td $0rn tt ven fy roe with those who hate 
fr it, with « " nion of those who would fight 
Wine it! oT ‘ho would, and are now fighting 
Py “as itseems that the Union, so far 
has now become unsafe, un- 
fatal to A eons and in the end, wil] 
tery more than metiontion of slavery. We value 
Sora do the Union, and in choosing 

,, .® In the settlement of this questien, 
Pre'er a Northern man toa negro. View- 

“d wher we do—the very essence of our 
aeian neha life; and looking upon the 
‘ diswived—we b terme of its final overthrow, 
WPS of the Soneh eve it would be to the best 
South, to dissolve their existing con- 


“tied With the 
“ithe North, And the sooner the better. 


ag desirable. 
Sand d 





From the St, Louis Times. 
= DRAYTON AND SAYRES, 
the D. Pirdon of these rascal} 


reside ¥ negro-steale 
“dent, has aroused e gn by 


2 tts the indig 
— xe pads the Union, che ene ee 
m doth 2! ree Soiler. By this act, Mr, Fill- 
‘iszuise which he has worn for some 
exhibits himself to be what we 
n he succeeded General Taylor 
an thorough-going Abolitionist. 
+. ahimcwerherha.y “ allies and con- 

al recy ‘ and support o 

pectabie mtg might have eens tas ans 
Wore that hie me with posterity; but this last act 
© Hh thom o npathies, feelings, heart and soul 
know where to 


Dace hie ms, and posterity wil] 
te as having for- 
f southern men, 


80d he now 


at 
one 
m the ed him whe 
Had he se etlency, 
* 28 Kens . 
Pt himsge 
x Ping 


a W . 
, © Consider him now 


e 

Claig i 
ae ™ to the admiration 0 
‘ 2 


tation and jaw 
a Slaves a 
ml mat, Such 
~ Pals, or both. 


Tar Pars bs 

I IDENT 

> par AND THE Parpo» 

vent pigztened to Drayton ne eves 

Suet by ee is made the subject yd by 

M:.Pillore © tichmond (Va.) Examiner, Tent 
came into the Presidential t says 


Mansio:. 


undeniably an abolitionist. Since he has been there, 
his friends claim that he has been friendly to the 
South. But it is evident that he has made up his 
mind to go out as he came in, an abolitionist of the 
worst kind. The explanation is easy. By curbing 
his propensities, he hoped, at one time, to get a new 
nomination by means of Southern votes. But the 
Baltimore Convention has put an end to his hopes. 
He has no longer a motive for concealment, no long- 
er an incentive to hypocrisy; and so the cloak falls 
atonce. The author of the Buffilo letter stands re- 
vealed in his own attire. The wolf hs cast off his 
sheepskin. ‘his Drayton and Sayres’ petition was 
the first opportunity he had to show his real nature 
since the Baltimore adjournment—and abiit, evasit, 
erupil—that is to say, he is off !ike a shot!’ 





From the Scottish (Glasgow) Guardian, 
AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


In common, we are sure, with all our readers, we 
hate slavery in all its forms.. We have no tempta- 





tion to the contrary. Especially do we hate the sla- 
very of Christian, Protestant, and republican Amer- 
ica. It wars with the spirit and principles of true | 
Christianity—its grand ultimate destroyer—while it | 
is a violation of natural rights, and is associated | 
with universal and nameless atrocities, and, in Amer- 


. . . . . | 
ica, with revolting inconsistency besides. 


In pro- | 


against the obstacles to its extinction; and among | 
these, the infidelity of an important section of the | 
abolitionists is one. They are, after all, only a small | 
minority, compared with the Christian abolitionists, | 
but a sufficient number by their noise and other ap- 
pliances to create most injurious prejudices. They | 
found ‘abolition on infidel principles—pass infidel res- | 
olutions at public meetings—seek to identify Christ- | 
ianity generally with slevery—employ infidel agents, | 
apostates from Christianity, some of whom blasphe- | 
mously caricature the ordinances of the Christian | 
Church, From a correspondence which is going on | 
between President Mahan, of the Oberlin Institute | 
—one of the American colleges—and some of the’ 
friends of Christian abolition in this city, it sppears | 
that the infidelity which led to a disruption in| 
ithe Anti-Slavery Society of America, a number of | 
years ago, and of which the friends of the slave in | 
lthis country so justly and loudly complain, does not | 
consist of a few joose expressions of ardent, ill-reg- | 
ulated minds, but constitutes a system; and that un- 
der the sacred name of humanity, men propagate the 
|most repulsive infidelity, destructive alike to dody } 
and soul, The pernicious effects are felt in this| 
country as well as abroad. That the Christianity | 
which the parties denounce is not the so called | 
Christianity of pro-slavery churches, (as they would | 
speak,)—not Christianity at all—is plain from this, } 
that though the Church of Oberlin, with which Pres- 
ident Mahan is connected, has gone all the length 
that Christian churches have been or can be asked 
to go in connection with slavery—refusing commu- 
nion with slaveholders, abandoning the negro-pew, 
&c.,—that Church, so far from being, on this ac- 
count, more kindly treated by the Garrisonian party, | 
is, if possible, denounced more severely than others, 
anc that simply because they will not abandon the 
Bible and Christianity altogether. This plainly 
shows what the object of the party is; and yet the 
colors which they wear, and the machinery which 
they employ, is extensively, to say the least, anti-sla- 
very colors and machinery. 

Meanwhile, Christian men and churches of Amer- 
ica (and, with few exceptions, this, alas! applies to 
al] denominations,) are deeply to blame in allowing | 
themselves to be silent and prejudiced against anti- | 
slavery movements, by the hateful infidelity of oth- 
ers, and other causes, This constitutes no real 
apolozy in any circumstances, especially when they 
have an open ficld for labor with the disinterested, 
self-denying, and noble men of the Christian Aboli- 
tion Societies—the American and-Foreign Anti-sla- 
very—the Beechers and Tappans. 


Sclections. 
From the Edinburgh ‘ Scottish Press,’ of Aug. 21. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


_ A public meeting, under the auspices of the Ed- 
inburgh Ladies’ Emancipation Society, was held on 
Wednesday night, at.7 o’clock, in the Rev. Dr. 
French's Church, College Street, for the purpose of 
hearing an address from the Rev, Professor Willis, 
of the Free Church College, Toronto, on ‘the pres- 
ent position of the anti-slavery cause, the hardships 
caused by the Fugitive Slave Act, and the claims of 
the Canada Refugee Relief Society.’ In the course 
of an able speech, Professor Willis said— 


Much had been said of infidel agitators and abo- 
litionists. He wished to take the opportunity of 
making some necessary distinctions here. Jt was 
not sufficiently understood, that there was in the 
American Union a large and incrensing band of in-| 
telligent and pious men, who kept apart from the 
more libertine agitators. He had himself been pres- 
ent atthe Anniversary Meeting of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, of which the Mesars. 
Tappans, of New York, were influential members. — 
He would never forget the truly religions bearing 
of the leaders of that society, nor the impression 
made upon him by their grave and dignifled appeals | 
to Holy Scripture. It was a libel on America—a 
grievous misrepresentation—to affirm that the ayita- 
tion against slaveholding was identical, in the Union, 
with agitation against regnlar government, or against | 
the Sabbath and the Christian religion. Some of 
the best and the holiest men in that republic were | 
in the front of this truly Christian enterprise; and as | 
to the more notorious—and he would also say more | 
absurd—class of emancipationists, they were not as_ 
a body either libertine or infidel. A few individuals | 
had indeed given some appearance of truth to this 
charge by their loose sayings. With these he had 
no sympathy. But because some men of violent 
passions, or erroneous principles, happened to be 
among the enemies of a real oppression, was this to 
make them more indifferent to the momentons inter- 
est at stake—an interest independent of parties, he 
might say in some sense of creeds—for it was the 
common interest of humanity, which even an infidel 
might justly plead—though the Christian wes bound 
tenfold to stand forth its advocate. And he must 
say that an uncandid use had been made of this 
fact—of some men of lax opinions, in other ques- 
tions, being found among the asserters of liberty for 
the slave. 

He did not know the peculiar opinions of Mr. 
Garrison ; but he could say of him, that through all 
America, he was admitted to be a man of pure and 
disinterested aim, in the service of this and many a 
philanthropic cause. He was admitted by those who 
differed widely from him, on other questions, to be 
4 most humane, honorable and self-denying philan- 
thropist and citizen. (Cheers.) He held in his hand, 
at this moment, one of his latest communications to 
an anti-slavery society—in a meeting at which he 
was unable to be present. It was full of porigeaces 
views—in fact, of scriptural quotations, Dr. Willis 























portion to our hatred of slavery is our displeasure |. 





read the letter, and then asked if that was infidelity ? 


Was not that Christian pleading? Was there aught 
there to alarm the most Orthodox? (Cheers.) But 
observe, continued Dr, Willis, they who wished to 
be more particular in the choice of associates in this 
cause, had no longer excuse for inaction. The Brit- 
ish and Foreign American Society was disjoined 
from him and his immediate associates. The posi- 
tion of either society was, however, as concerned 
the slave, far more Orthodox and more Christian 
than the mass of the churches and the clergy in the 
Union. It was a lamentable fact, that, with some 
honorable exceptions, the professing ministers of the 
gospel stood back, and Jooked on with passive un- 
concern on a system of unrighteousness. Dr. Wil- 
lis read a statement from the latest report of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, to the 
effect that, although the body called Covenanters 
and Associate Reformed, also, ot the Methodists, 
Friends, Baptists, and Episcopalians were anti-sla- 
very in principle, too many of their religionists, 
while professing to abhor slavery, were indifferent 
or opposed to anti-slavery efforts. The American 
Tract Society and the American Sunday School 


| Union refused to publish any work on the sinful- 


ness of American slavery, and carefully expurgated 
all sentiments offensive to the South, in its reprints 
of foreign publications. The American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions allowed their 
missionaries among the Indians to organize and su- 
perintend churches composed, in part, of slavehold- 
ers and slaves. The Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly (old school) and the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Assembly, refused to legis|ave on the snbject of sla- 
very, on tbe plea, that as spiritual bodies, they had 
no cognizance of civil matters. Dr, Willis here ex- 
pressed his conviction, that when Dr. Duff gave the 
advantage of his justly respected name to the cer- 
tificate of the Orthodoxy of this body, from the Mod- 
erators of the Free Church Assembly, he must have 
been surely unaware of the position they took on 
this great question of religion and morals. In ad- 
dressing Dr. Baird, of New York, as a representa- 
tive of the missionary enterprise of that Church, it 
was, perhaps, natural enough to pay some tribute to 
the body he represented ; but whatever praise was 
due to them for orthodoxy in some matters, he must 
say they were far from orthodox in this, (Cheers.) 
He apprehended that the encomium pronounced in 
such unqualified terms, would be understood to ex- 
press approbation of their general course as witness- 
es for God’s truth. Would any present regard as 
faithful exponents of the New Testament, or wit- 
nesses for truth, men, who, looking on, whi.e mil- 
lions were debarred, dy the slave law, even from see- 
ing the Word of the living God, or from being allow- 
ed to search the Scriptures, as the Savior of the world 
had cominanded them, would decline to bear any 
public or united testimony against the atrocity ? 
(Sensation.) What a pretext to allege that, as spir- 
itual bodies, they had no cognizance of civil mat- 
ters! What, not even to remonstrate with legisla- 
tures? What Voluntary would defend such an ab- 
surd plan? (Hear, hear.) He would do his Volun- 
tary friends, in this country, the justice to say— 
though he himself had always held the principle of 
an Establishment—that they would disown such a 
misrepresentaticn of their views, as that these re- 
quired such a course of inaction on thé part of reli- 
gious bodies, where so great interests of humanity, 
and religion, teoo—nay, liberty of conscience and 
natural liberty were at stake. (Cheers.) The Pres- 
byterian General Assembly, (new school,) while they 
had borne testimony against the evils of slavery, and 
asserted that these should be corrected by discipline, 
admitted slaveholders to a seat in their council, and 
treated them in all respects as if free from scandal. 





From the Portland Inquirer. 
THE CHRISTIAN MIRROR VS. MR. GAR- 
RISON. a 


A note addressed to the Mirror, in reply to a 
charge that Mr. Garrison is an ‘ unprincipled leader,’ 
is met in this wise: ‘ We have proof to sustain our 
own opinion, as undeniable as that our hemisphere 
is enlightened by the sun, at the noon-day hour.’— 
Very conclusive testimony in support of so grave a 
charge. But ‘a lie wel! stuck to is better than the 
truth told waveringly.’ As further evidence, we pre- 
sume, the Mirror asserts that ‘it is not an unheard 
of thing for a man to be governed by the law of con- 
traries.’ Somewhat equivocal this. To whom does 
the hint refer—to the accuser, or the defender of 
the accused? It is not material, perhaps; but since 
it is introduced, an explanation seems desirnble.— 
Next comes, as additional proof, of course, an ex- 
tract from the British Banner, treating, among oth- 
er things, of the want of efficiency of anti-slavery 
organizations, and the comparative view which cer- 
tain men take of these, together with a sprinkling of 
the old controversy between Mr. Tappan and Rey, 
Mr. Chickering. 

Now we submit, in all candor, if this is not quite 
too bad? Here the Christian Mirror, a leading re- 
ligious journal, edited with distingnished ability, and 
sustained bya large and influential Christian de- 
nomination, prefers the serious charge against a fel- 
low-citizen of being an ‘unprincipled leader” whom 
it loathes and abhors; and when called upon for 
proof, coolly re-affirms the charge, attempts to ex- 
cite personal prejndice, and would fain divert the 
mind from the real issue to a point which scarcely 
has a collateral bearing upon the question. 

We do not agree, any more than the Mirror, with 
certain views which Mr. Garrison entertains of the 
Sabbath. We go further, and say that these senti- 
ments, in our estimation, are unsound and of ex- 
ceedingly dangerous tendency. But there is no more 
reason to question his sincerity, than there is to 
doubt the sincerity of the Mirror in holding opposite 
views; nor does the bolding of any opinion upon 
any conceivable subject, necessarily involve a want 
of integrity; still less does it furnish the slightest 
pretext for the accusation of being an ‘unprincipled 
leader.” It is against this charge we protest; and to 
its proof or its retraction we shall hold the Mirror. 

This is not the first time this identical charge has 
been made by the Mirror against Mr. Garrison. It 
is a little singular that some eight or nine years 
since, it was made in precisely the same form, viz. 
that the Mirror had means or facilities for under- 
standing the character of Mr. Garrison, which its 
readers had not. Now, with due deference, this is 
all moonshine, the merest sham in the world, as 
wicked as it is silly, and deceives nobody but the 
veriest tyro, -This is really drawing a little too 


JOHN VAN BUREN. 


This public impostor said in Fanenil Hal! the 
other day, that he formerly pledged himself not to 
vote for pro-slavery Presidents only while the terri- 
torial question was open. And is it not open now? 
Did not he and his ‘ dad’ vow to be true to the Buffalo 
Platform,al! of it —to ‘repeal all compromises’ which 
might be made ?—and ‘ fight ever’ till all its princi- 
ples were carried out? Certainly. 

In the summer of 1849, we attended with him the 
great Northwest Convention at Cleveland, and had 
full, free conversation with him respecting the inten- 
tion of the N. Y. Barnburners. We told him a fear 
was beginning to be felt, that they might not main- 
tain their ground. He assured us that there was not 
the least occasion for any apprehension. ‘They 
would certainly prove faithful to their public faith, 
and to those who had generously trusted them. 
How, said he, can we do otherwise, if we would? 
Our reputation ‘s all pledged, and however poor, it 
is still worth something to those of us who have 
led off there. Why should we wish to damn* our- 
selves to infamy? And without us, poor devils as 
we may be, the masses will not be likely to retreat. 
No, you may dismiss all your fears about the Barn- 
burners. We told him the fear lay in regard to the 
next Presidential election, but he declared they 
would stand the test at all hazards. Now where is 
he? But no matter. Christianity, freedom, human- 
ity, has its traitors, whose example is worth more 
than theiraid. So with Judas; so with Arnold; so 
with Van Buren.— Portland Inquirer. 


Joun Van Buren Deap!—John Van Buren said, 
at Cleveland, in 1848:— 


* Tam, however, the unmitigated enemy of slavery, 
and would have it apouisHED wirHouT petay. I[ 
say, therefore, for myself—and I wish to be under- 
stood as speaking for myself alone—that, let what 
will come, / shall, under no necessity whatever, support 
aman WHO DOES NOT BELIEVE SLAVERY TO BE AN 
UNMIXED cuRSE, and who will not, by virtue of his 
office, use all constitutional power to ABOLISH it? 
* * * 7 shall live and DLE by it? 


After diligent inquiries, we can find no such Van 
Buren as is indicated in the above pledge. Prince 
John would not LIE on any contingency, therefore 
we are compelled to the sorrowfui conclusion that he 
is DEAD!—Kenosha Telegraph. 





QG> John Van Buren has jnst announced at 
the Ratification Meeting at Newburg, that * there | 
was no longer any Free Soil party; that its objects’ 
had been accomplished, and that there was no longer | 
any need of ils existence. We has made a slight | 
mistake, It is John himself who is now no longer | 
he is finished, and there is now no necessity for his 
existence. John has had the vanity to think that he | 
was the Free Soil party. He will live to find the | 
difference.—Salem Freeman. 


(7 John resembles the jackass who undertook | 
to drink up the moon. The poor johnass thought | 
complacently he had drank up the luminary, while | 
he had only drunk up the reflection of it in his own | 
little water-pail—Lowe!l American. 


QG> The Cass County, Ala., ational Democrat, 
thos welcomes Van Buren back to the rapturous 
embraces of the great unterrified :— 


‘Let them rejoice over it who will. If any of our 
Democratic journals can take to their bosoms this 
arch hypocrite, this whiffling, canting demagogue, 
who deserted his party in the hour of trial—in the 
hour of her greatest need—let them do it? 


—_ ‘ 


(> The editor of the Democrat calculates that 
Henry B. Stanton will carry some of the old liberty 
votes over to Pierce. Stanton will carry to that side 
about as many votesas Arnold carried soldiers to 
the British, when he deserted the American arms. 
Treachery such as Arnold’s and Stanton’s has hardly 
gloss enough to deceive any person.—Kenosha Tele- 


graph. ws 


(> The Boston Atlas gives us the following 
history of John Van Buren’s recent political souer- 
set: 


*There was a man in Gotham town, 
Who was not wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a Free Soil bush, 
And scratched out both his eyes. 
And when he found his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main, 
He jumped into a Hunker bush, 

And scratched them in again !’ 


‘Prince Joun.’—This political stager has been 
to Hillsboro’ and Faneuil Hall, trying to apologize 
for his present position and political somerset, to the 
freemen of New England, but, if he is-correctly re- 
ported, he makes himself not only an ass, but a most 
ridiculous ass. 

He claims that the question of slavery in this na- 
tion is no longer an open question, &c. Poor man! 
it is most unfortunate for him, that he has thus de- 
liberately concluded to deceive himself, and make 
shipwreck of his professed principles. His folly is 
only equalled by the man who shuts his eyes at mid- 
day, and declares there is no sun, or by him who gets 
upon the railroad track, and declares there is no 
engine advancing to harm him. John Van Buren 
will sometime, perhaps, have occasion to know the 
sun of Liberty has not set, neither has the car of 
F m ceased to move. He may hug his delu- 
sion, till aroused by the wheel of progress that 
crushes his hopes to the dust; but sooner or later he 
will be made to feel the doom of a traitor. 

No man can go back in any righteous cause with- 
out_meeting a Webster’s fate. People at once lose 
confidence in such a man, and they will never give 
him their suffrage. 

Poor John, fit associate of Rowdy Rynders, your 
influence and sphere of action in future will be main- 
ly limited by the walls of T’ammany Hal!, and even 
there you _ be despised. Heaven help you!— 

ews. 


(G~ The Columbus Times, 2 Pierce and King 


oracle in Georgia, avows its willingness to support 





largely upun the su d gullibility of its r 
Few of ~ r. prepay been ead with ac- 
ademical honors, so that, perchance, we attempt 
zome things which may be very ‘economical of 
learning and brains. But we understand far less of 
homan nature than we have hitherto supposed, if we 
are likely to be deceived by such miserable flum- 
mery as this, 

We doubt the Mirror’s knowledge of Mr. Garri- 
son’s character. We have long known him to be an 
honest man. His whole course completely demon- 
strates this fact; and though as a partizan we have 
felt the edge of his Damascus blade, yet the evident 
sincerity of the thrast has often awakened the 
thought, which we dare not apply to any | uman be- 
ing: * Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him’ 


the nominees of its party, in spite of the bad com- 
pany into which that resolve throws it—say ing : 


‘Prince John has publicly renounced his heresies 
and given in his adhesion to the Baltimore Demo- 
cratic Platform, and declared that the fugitive clause 
o: the Constitution is binding and must be enforced. 
But, we are not going to defend John Van Buren. 
He has much repentance in ‘ sackcloth and ashes’ to 

through, before sound Democrats anywhere will 
torgive him for his mischievous vagaries.’ 

John seems to be of the same opinion, and is un- 
dergoing the ‘sackcloth and ashes’ as hard as he 
knows Lage We move, that in ra seen eqptae 

‘ound penitence, his atorial term 
ar N.Y. Tribune 





| into some expression favorable to freedom ? 


| calumny.” 


From the Christian Press, 
‘ANOTHER CALUMNY NAILED,’ 


Under such an indignant heading in a prominent 
political paper, we expected to find the exposure of 
some base attempt to injure the moral character of a 
favorite candidate, We glanced it over, and found the 
following slanderous imputation ‘triumphantly re- 
fuled” Somebody, it seems, had reported that Gen, 
Scott had at one time said that ‘he would sooner 
cut off his right hand than to give sanction and sup- 
port to slavery,’ or had used words to that effect. 
Such a‘ calumny, of course, was not to be endured, 
nor suffered to pass without instant and full con- 
tradiction. 

Investigation proved tnost fortunately, that the 
General had never been guilty of so black a crime, 
and his garments are shown to be nnspotted with 
any stain of the love of freedom. He is, it would 
seem, above suspicion, consecrated to the uses of 
slavery, and the foul, calunnious report that he is at 
all favorable to justice and Jiberty,—this ‘ calumny’ 
is fairly nailed. We have seen nothing which marks 
more clearly the character of the present political 
contest, revealing features which ought to fill every 
true American with mortification and disgust. 

We have heard of an infidel Society, in this city, 
which requires its members, as a test of adiission, 
to abjure the Bibleand faith ia Jesus Christ. 

Here, it would seem, are two great political organ- 
izations whose qualifications for membership require 
that a man should renounce all love of righteousness, 
all regerd for homan rights, all faith in human 
progress, and the sum of whose creed is, ‘I believe 
in Southern slavery, and in its commands as my 
highest and only rule of conduct; and tof these, the 
interests of my country, the general hope of the 
world, my own conscience, and the law of God, 
shall, to the utmost of my power, be made to bend. 
What slaveholders decide upon, I regard as finally 
settled beyond change or repeal; and however low 
others may bow before the throne of iniquity, I will 
endeavor still to surpass them in subserviency,’ 

When, before, has it been necessary ina Presi- 
dential canvass, to strip a candidate of his manhood, 
to sedulously disrobe him of every noble qual ifica- 
tion which ought to commend him to the regard of 
true men, and prove him to be utte-ly destitute of 
every lofty aspiration that belongs to the genuine 
American soul, befure he can be considered eligible 
to office ? 

When, before, have partizins watched their chief 
with trembling anxiety, lest he should be betrayed 
When 
has it been thought a sin and a dishonor to stand up 
before the world asthe manly foe of oppression ?— 
When, before, have parties sunk so low, as to boast 
and chuckle over their ability to prove that their can- 
didates never had been known, except as the fast 
and devoted friends of chattel slavery? When, 
before, would not a party writer have blushed to 
designate as a ‘calumny,’ a report that a candidate 
was unwilling to extend and perpetuate the over- 
shadowing curse of our country ? 

The love of liberty has become a crime in our 
land of liberty ; and a report that a man does not 
worship at the altar of slavery is dangerous to his 
reputation, and must be contradicted and ‘nailed as a 
Will the Christians of this country vote 
for men who consider themselves ‘slandered’ in being 
called the enemies of oppression ?’ 





NORTHERN SERVILITY. 


Gov. Seward was to have been the orator for 
the Phi Beta Kappu, [of Yale College] next year, and 
the appointment, says the New Haven Register, was 
slyly made; but Judge Cone, of Georgia, and other 
distinguished Southern gentlemen, gave them to 
understand that if such men were to be selected, the 
friends of the colledge North would soon have these 
exercises to themselves, and must look for support 
among the same classes. The appointment of Mr. 
Seward was then reconsidered and revoked.—Even- 
ing Mirror. 

Gov, Seward, it is just possible, may some day be 
President of the United Saates; and, if he ever 
should be, he will owe his elevation far less to his 
friends than to such inconceivable blockheads as 
this ‘Judge Cone of Georgia,’ who are perpetually 
giving him a prominence and a hold on the affections 
of the People of the North, which his own acts, how- 
ever deserving, would fai] to command. He is an 
able man, but by no means the only Northern 
Statesman who is faithful to the traditions and the 
convictions of a freedom-loving people. Why, then, 
should the poor tricksters, who seek to fabricate for 
themselves a little temporary and factitions populari- 
ty out of the tremors of timorons slaveholders, be 
making a perpetual bugbear of ‘Seward!’ ‘ Seward!’ 
He may deserve honor, but not at the expense of 
ali his cotemporaries. 

As to the managers of Yale, it may be that they 
are the truckling, time-serving, pusillanimous 
creatures we find them above represented; but we 
are loth to believe it on no better authority than 
that of the New Haven Register. It seems unac- 
countable that men not known as thimble-riggers, 
nor courting notoriety as devoid alike of principle 
and manhood, couid be driven to revoke their own ap- 
pointment of Orator by such sheer bullying as that 
we find attributed to ‘Judge Cone of Georgia.’ 
How he could have made his proposition to men 
who are neither ‘ house-servants’ nor ‘ field-hands,’ 
without expecting to be kicked incontinently out of 
their presence, we do not comprehend. If he did, 
however, thus bully Yale out of an appointment of 
Orator already made, he deserves astatue of con- 
genial brass, and they a full snit of sheepskin, each 
for their unconscionable servility. Ah! Mr. Web- 
ster! when shall we see your confident prediction, 
that ‘there will be a North’ fairly realized ? 





“AWAY TO CANADA. 

The Underground Railroad froin the neighboring 
slave States to the Canadian Line was never doing 
a better business than it is this season, in defiance of 
the fugitive bill. The slaves and abolitionists have 


just been holding a great Convention, in which they 


have decided that there is a ‘higher law’ than that 
of slave-catching — that Canada is a free country, 
and that the Underground Railroad cars shall carry 


| refugees to it, both night and day, free of cost to 


them, until Daniel Webster or Lewis Cass is elect- 
ed President of the United States, or chattel slavery 
is abolished. Ina single day last week, there were 
not less than sixty-five colored emigrants landed at 
this place from the South, among whom there was a 
bride and groom from Maysville, Ky. The husband 
learned, about six hours before he started for Cana- 
da, that he was sold toa slave-trader, who was going 
to take him from his family the next morning in a 
chain-gang fur New Orleans; but the husband and 
wife resolved that they would never again close their 
eyes for sleep until they had made a vigorous effort 
to escape the approaching coffle gang, for freedom. 
For this dangerous undertaking they had only five 
cents in money, and no craft in which they could 
safely venture across the river Ohio. After walk- 
ing up and down the river bank, they found an old 
skiff with the bottom partly out ao it, which was 





to ten years at farthest.— 


thrown away. They launched it into the water, and 


saw that it would be very likely to sink before they 
could paddle it across, and yet they ventured to run 
the risk for the sake of freedom ; and when they 
landed on the other shore, the boat was_ nearly filled 
with water. They had not proceeded far before they 
found a depot of the above railroad, which soon 
wafled them to this place ; and, the best of all, they 
had not proceeded far before the wife had the 
unspeakable joy of meeting ber own brother in the 
streets of Windsor, whom she had not seen for 
several years, who had also made his way to Canada. 
This was truly a happy greeting.—Voice of the 
Fugitive. 





A NEGRO HARVEY BIRCH. 


A few weeks since, Mr. Core, a planter of Fayette 
County, was in one of his fields, some distance from 
his residence, when he perceived approaching him 
from the woods a stont, able-bodied negro man. Mr. 
Core awaited his approach, thinking he belonged to 
one of his neighbors, and had been sent upon some 
errand. He came boldly up to Mr. C. and accosted 
hitn thus: 

‘Your name is Mr. Core; [I am a runaway, and 
have long wished to have a conversation with you. 
I do not fear being apprehended—I am well armed 
—(exhibiting to Mr. C. a splendid brace of pistols 
and a bowie knife)—but I have long wanted to see 
you. Ina the first place, I wish to pay yon, as your 
negroes have been feeding me for several months, 
and [ have plenty of money—(pulling out of his 
pocket as he spoke, a large roll of bank notes)}—and 
IT assure you, I never murdered any man to getit. I 
got it by robbing houses in Memphis’—({naming 
many houses here, and exhibiting to Mr. C. a large 
bunch of false keys.) 

Mr. C., doubting the propriety of attemptisg to 
arrest him, as he was alone, concluded he would 
question him about two runaways who had been gone 
sometime, and asked the negro if he knew them, and 
when he had seen them. The negro promptly re- 
plied that he did know them, and volunteered to as- 
sist Mr. C. in arresting them, and told him if he 
would meet him alone at the same place the next 
day, he would carry him where he could arrest both 
of the negroes, as they had been very troublesome 
to him, and he wanted to get rid of them. 

Mr. C. promised to meet him at the place and time 
appointed, but instead of going alone, he took with 
him his overseer and another young man, and secre- 
ted them, armed with double-barrelled guns, in the 
vicinity of the place of meeting. At the appointed 
time the runaway made his appearance, but instead 
of finding Mr. C. alone, found the two gentlemen 
with their guns levelled upon him. He at once sur- 
rendered and gave up his weapons, begging them 


tired of staying out, having been in the woods near 
five years; that he belonged to a gentleman in 
Alabama ; and that he would still go with them and 
show them the two negroes, as he had promised. 
They concluded to trust him, and all four proceeded 
in company to an old deserted cabin, hard by. Up- 
on approaching the cabin, our hero informed his 
captors that the two negroes were in it—that there 
was but one door and no window—that if they would 
suffer him to approach the cabin first, as soon they 
entered the door he might close up, and thus capture 
them with his assistance. They agreed to this plan, 
and he proceeded cautiously toward the cabin, and 
as he entered the door beckoned to them to rush up. 
They did so; but, lo and behold! they perceived a 
back window, through which their prisoner had 
jumped, and mounting the overseer’s horse, made 
good his escape.—.Memphis (Tenn.) Eagle. 





ELOQUENT EXTRACT. 


Thomas H. Benton, after serving thirty years in 
the United States Senate, has been elected to the 
House of Representatives as the opponent of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, and the tyranny of the Slave 
Power. Ina congratulatory speech, made after the 
election, the following singular remarks occur: 





*Lhave gone through a contest to which I had no 
heart, and into which [ was forced by combinations 
against life and honor, and from which I elndly 
escape. What is a seat in Congress to me? 
have sat thirty years in the highest branch of Con- 
gress, have made a name to which T can expect to 
add nothing, and I should only be anxious to save 
what has been gained. I have domestic affections, 
sorely lacerated in these latter times; a wife whom 
I have neglected, and who needs my attentions now 
more than ever—children, some separated from me 
by the wide expanse of oceans and continents, 
others by the slender bounds which separate 
time from eternity. I touch the age which the 
Psalmist assigns for the limit of manly life; and 
must be thoughtless indeed if I do not think of some- 
thing beyond the fleeting and shadowy pursvits of 
this life, of all which I have seen the vanity. What 
is my uccupation ? Ask the undertaker, that good Mr. 
Lynch, whose face, present on so many mournful oc- 
casions, has become pleasant to me. He knows 
what occupies my thoughts and cares, gathering the 
bones of the dead—a mother—a sister—two sons—a 
grand child—planting the cypress over assembled 
graves, and marking the spot where I and those who 
are dear to me are soon to be Jaid: all on the sun- 
set side of the Father of Floods, the towering city 
of St. Louis on one hand, the rolling streams of the 
Missouri on the other; and where a cemetary of 
large dimensions is to be the future metropolis of 
unnumbered generations. These are my thoughts 
and cares, and the undertaker knows thein.’ 





BENTON ON COMPROMISES. 


Col. Benton, in a recent speech at St. Louis, in 
the slaveholding State of Missouri, in speaking of 
* compromises,’ makes use of the following pithy and 
sarcastic language :— 


‘We want no guardians to save the Union with 
patch-work compromises. { scout the whole idea. 
I saw the comproinise of 1838—heard it lauded as 
much as this of 1852, and saw it buried like an 
aborted bastard, at the foot of the garden, without 
mourners or witnesses, when it failed to make any- 
body President. I saw the attempt at the Compro- 
mise bill ir 1850—saw it the contrivance of politi- 
cians in a game for the presidency —saw It fail and 
its champions quit the field, while those who despis- 
ed the juggle, stood and passed the measures 
separately, then saw the measures claimed as the 
work of those who had obstructed their passage for 
ix months—then saw them heralded as the compro- 
mise which had broken down and was lost—and 
shall as readily see them abandoned to a bastard’s 
grave, as was its boasted predecessor of 1838, as 
soon a8, like it, it fails to make anybody President. 
It is my prerogative to sce through all such jugglings, 
and despise them. Jefferson is right. This is the 
strongest government on earth, resting as it does, 
not on the uncertain power of the bayonet, but upon 
the unchangeable tions of the people.’ 


Such is the opinion entertained by the old veteran 
statesman, Thomas H. Benton, of compromises for 
saving the Union. They are got up for an entirely 
different purpose, namely—to make somebody Presi- 
dent—but the device has most miserably failed. ; 





lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their ” 


not to tie him, as he wanted to be taken, and was. 
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